THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

or one of his associates. Some information about the
pamphlet is supplied by "The Monthly Review" for July,
whose editor, Ralph Griffiths, there characterized it as "a
dirty, loose, idle attempt to ridicule the late Act of Parlia-
ment against Bawdy-Houses. "*

The measure referred to was the one of March 26, for
preventing robberies, regulating places of amusement, and
punishing persons who keep disorderly houses. Fielding
could not have ridiculed that statute, for he was in full
sympathy with its provisions; he had fought for it and he
may have framed it. In practice, however, that part of
the law dealing with prostitution did not work very well.
The principals often escaped while their wretched women
suffered the full penalty. Too great powers, it was gener-
ally thought, were given to constables and their under-
strappers. Sometimes perfectly sober and virtuous women
were arrested, if found on the street at night, and taken by
watchmen to the roundhouse. More than once, as may be
seen in "The Covent-G-arden Journal/' Fielding had to
reprimand these indiscreet officers of the law. After inci-
dents of this kind, he published in his newspaper for June
23, 1752, a letter from "Humphry Meanwell," probably
written by himself, protesting against the rigour and arro-
gance with which the law was being enforced and suggesting
that it would perhaps be better to regulate rather than
attempt to suppress a perplexing social evil. In conse-
quence of these observations, Fielding's enemies at once
pounced upon him as a friend of rakes and harlots. Such
seems to have been the insinuation in the "Speech" which
was -put, four days later, into the mouth of Alex. J)raw-
cansir. If Fielding had been misunderstood, he set himself
right with the public in his leader for the first of August.
He there refers to the many letters which he has received
praising and condemning the opinions expressed by

* "The Monthly Beview," VII, 74.

406 lurks in the background Thornton
